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Of course, one reason why progress in this better method has been 
so slow is the lack of suitable and available collections of material. 
This lack has been felt even in Germany, the land in which more than 
in any other the emphasis has been put upon the Quellen, or original 
sources. 

The qualifications that are necessary for the preparation of such books 
of sources are evident enough — but they are very stern. They are wide 
and accurate learning, broad sympathies, superior judgment, and large 
libraries. 

In the book before us we have one of the best evidences that things 
are moving in the right direction. Dr. Mehlhorn shows that he has the 
learning, the sympathy, and the judgment, and he is fortunately located 
at Leipzig, where he has access to a great university library. This 
work is the second instalment, or rather the continuation of a plan 
partly realized before. The first part was a collection of sources from 
the first century to Constantine. The second part continues the col- 
lection to the ninth century, or to the death of Charles the Great. 

Dr. Mehlhorn begins with the imperial church. He supplements 
the material with critical notes. From this material the reader may 
learn at first hand about the origin of the imperial church as seen in 
the deeds of Constantine the Great, in the conflict over the person of 
Christ, the Council of Nicaea — its calling and opening, and the result- 
ing Nicene creed. In the same way he takes up the church fathers, 
beginning with Chrysostom, following with the condition of the 
church and its institutions. 

The second general division treats of the origin of the papal church, 
discussing the history of the development of the power of the Roman 
bishops and of the leading popes. The third division treats of Ger- 
man church history in its beginnings and its extension. 

We welcome this book as a contribution both to the substance of 
church history and to the method of study that is destined very soon 
to prevail among all earnest students of history. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Church of the West in the Middle Ages. Vol. II. 
By Herbert B. Workman, M.A. London : Charles H. 
Kelly, 1900. Pp. xv + 322. 2s. 6d. 

This second volume on the Middle Ages is in some marked par- 
ticulars better than the first. The author has supplied many valuable 
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footnotes and incorporated in his narrative apt excerpts from medi- 
aeval writers. The book notices are more adequate, although the 
authorities adduced are almost without an exception English. Milman's 
is pronounced the best general church history, and this in spite of the 
statement that "he needs correction on almost every page." In giving 
the authorities for Innocent III. it is stated that there is " no good 
life of him, Hurter's being a panegyric by a pervert." This is 
certainly a mistake. Hurter is a hero-worshiper, but his life is not 
excelled as a mine of information on every movement with which 
Innocent was involved, and is far superior to Reuter on Alexander III. 
and Gfrorer on Gregory VII. 

The work opens with Adrian IV. and carries the history on to the 
beginning of the Avignon exile. 

The conflict of the empire and the papacy, and the rise of the 
Mendicant orders, are the author's favorite themes. Both chapters are 
well made up. But we miss any reference to Roncaglia and the 
decision of the jurists of Bologna, certainly one of the most decisive 
triumphs of the imperial estate. We miss also a clear setting forth 
of the use the papacy made of the Lombard cities to crush the 
empire. 

In the chap ter on the Friars a high eulogy is passed upon Francis. 
The poverello is having his day. But the glow of Sabatier's brilliant 
portraiture is the glow of romance. Francis marks an epoch in reli- 
gious apprehension. But his glorification of poverty is altogether 
unlike Christ. Mendicancy is not Christianity at its best, or nearly 
so. To commend the early Mendicants as "making merry like 
children at a feast of broken scraps tossed to them from the rich man's 
table " is untrue to noble child instinct and false to Christian ethics. 
It is more manly and Christian to work at the hardest work than to 
eat anything tossed from another man's hand. The noble traits of 
the man of Assisi, the pathetic blasting of his ideals by the cunning of 
Elias and the ecclesiastical severity of Gregory IX., must not blind us 
to his faults. His dread of learning is the only one Dr. Workman 
mentions. 

The best part of this book is its portraitures, and that is after all 
the best part of history. Frederick Barbarossa is a disappointment. 
But th p ortraits of Frederick II., Innocent III., John, Francis, and 
Peter of Murrone are full of life and, with some modification for 
Francis, excellent. The author's temper is fair, and his judgments are 
such as to commend them almost invariably to the general student of 
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history. The reader closes the work with a renewed sense of the 
splendid movements of one of the most attractive periods of church 
history. 

David S. Schaff. 
Lane Theological Seminary, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Die Stellung des apostolischen Symbols im kirchlichen 
Leben des Mittelalters. Theil I : Symbol und Katechu- 
menat. Von Lie. Dr. Friedrich Wiegand, Privatdocent 
in Erlangen. Leipzig : Dietrich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1899. Pp. vi + 361. M. 7.50. 

The energetic discussion over the origin of the Apostles' Creed of 
seven years ago may be regarded as one of the stirring episodes of the 
last quarter of a century in the department of church history and sym - 
holism. Harnack's tract, written with all the dash and self-confidence 
of which he is such a master, passed through at least thirty editions. 
A group of well-trained veterans stepped at once into the lists and 
unsheathed their keen weapons. Cremer, Kattenbusch, Franck, Zahn, 
Grau, and Swete made vigorous repartees. Harnack, making a sharp 
distinction between the old baptismal creed in use in the Roman 
church and the new creed, asserted for the latter an independent devel- 
opment in Gaul, from which it was transported to Rome in the fifth 
century. Upon the basis of the earlier form, in which Christ is said to 
have been "born of the Holy Ghost and Mary the virgin," he attacked 
the virginity of Mary as not being one of the beliefs of the early 
Christians. Kattenbusch contended that in its new form the creed 
was developed upon the basis of the earlier Roman form and not inde- 
pendently of it. Zahn, with his usual thorough patristic scholarship, 
started with Faustus of Reji in 400, who gives the creed in almost its 
present form, and carried the substance of its articles back as far as the 
period from 70 to 120. He concluded that there is more truth and 
wisdom in asserting that the creed came from the apostles than in 
declaring it to be a product of the fifth century. Both authors agree 
in representing the virginity of Mary as a firm belief of the early 
Christians. Of course, the predecessor in these investigations was 
Caspari, whose studies on the subject were carried on through thirty 
years. 

For the time being, at least, peace reigns, and the Apostles' Creed is 
probably held in higher esteem than it was before. Dr. Wiegand 
makes no reference to the controversy. If his work contains a single 



